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Canada 
British  Columbia 


BoysT  and  girls'  poultry  clubs  in  Mission  district. 
Th  e  ob  j  e  c  t  s"~"oT~  hoys*~  and"  girls"*""  poult  r  y  c  lub  s  wn"  ich  we  re  int  r  o  - 
duced  into  British  Columbia  3  ©mc  yea:s*3 '  ago  are : 

(l)   To  train  boys  and  girls  in  proper  methods  of 
poultry  keeping. 

Objects        (2)   To  give  them  business  training  through 

keeping  accurate  records  and  accounts. 

(3)   To  teach  them  the  principles  of  fair  play 
and  square  dealing,, 

For  some  time  after  its  introduction  poultry  club  work 
was  very  flourishing  throughout  the  province,  but  later  local  intere^ 

waned,  and  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number 
Club  Work       of  clubs  except  in  the  two  districts  of  Mission 

in  and  Fort  Coquitlam  in  Fraser  Valley.   In  the 

Mission        Mission  district,  especially  after  many  setbacks, 
district        club  work  took  a  fresh  start,  and  at  present 

this  section  deserves  the  name  of  "the  poultry 
nursery  of  British  Columbia,"  as  a  result  of  the  splendid  work  of 
club  members.  This  result  is  due  to  the  three  following  factors; 

(1)   The  solid  backing  of  the  department  of 
agriculture. 

Factors         (2)   The  recent  institution  of  children's  classes 
loading  at  the  fall  fair  by  the  Mission  agri- 

to  cultural  society, 

success 

(3)   The  spirit  of  rivalry  and  interest  due  to 
intercourse  with  the  poultrymen,  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  children, 
who  have  been  in  the  business  for  years 
and  have  followed  safe  and  profitable 
methods  in  poultry  raising. 

In  the  competition  in  which  the  members  of  the  poultry 
clubs  are  entered,  the  poultry  is  judged  and  scored  as  to  clean- 
liness, condition,  absence  of  lice  and  mites,  method  of  feeding, 

and  the  number  of  birds  raised.  The  possible 
Competitions      score  in  this  section  is  ICO  points.  A  form 

given  each  child  when  the  eggs  are  received 
for  hatching  must  also  be  filled  out  and  handed  in  when  the  judg- 
ing is  made.   The  first  part  of  the  form  contains  questions  In 
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regard  to  hatching,  the  answers  to  which  constitute  a  complete 
hatching  record,,  and  entitle  the  club;  member  to  a  possible  50 
points.  On  the  other  ps,rt  of  the  forra  space  is  provided  for  a 
short  story  by  the  club  member  telling  how  the  chickens  were  raised 
and  cared  for.  Mistakes  in  grammar  and  spelling  are  not  taken  into 
account  in  Judging  the  story,  for  which  a  possible  50  points  may 
be  obtained.   In  all,  200  points  is  the  highest  possible  scorS 
in  this  competition,  and  members  are  awarded  prizes  amounting  to 
;:4.oo,  '.,,3.00,  O2-00,  a^d  #1.00. 

In  July,  1924,  the  Fission  district  poultry  instructor 
visited  68  homes  and  Inspected  and  judged  birds  belonging  to  82  boys 

and  girls,  members  of  the  10  clubs  taking  part 
Inspection       in  the  competition.  Four  clubs  had  barred 
tour         Rocks;  2,  white  Leghorns;  2,  black  Minor cas; 
1,  white  Wyandottes,  and  1,  buff  Orpingtons. 
The  tour  of  inspection  was  made  during  the  holidays  when  the 
children  were  at  home  to  point  out  the  results  of  their  work.  The 
hearty  welcome  he  received,  and  the  great  pride  with  which  the 
children  showed  their  flocks,  as  well  as  the  ready  answers  to  ques- 
tions about  feeding,  care,  and  the  like,  caused  the  instructor  to 
realize  that  club  work  meant  more  to  the  boys  and  girls  than  mere- 
ly competing  for  prizes. 

The  announcement  in  1924  by  the  executive  of  the  Mission 
fall  fair  arrangements  had  been  made  for  children's  classes 

brought  a  deluge  of  entries  and  necessitated 
Entries        the  building  of  an  addition  to  the  poultry 
in         building.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  4C0 
fall  fair       entries  were  made  by  the  boys*  and  girls r 

clubs  of  Mission  district,  the  largest 
juvenile  competition  staged  in  the  province,  but  the  addition 
proved  inadequate.  The  birds  were  entered  as  cockerel  and  pullet, 
and  brood,  according  to  breed,  and  first,  second,  and  third  prizes 
were  awarded  in  each  class.  A  special  prize  was  awarded  for  the 
best  pair,  cockerel  and  pullet,  and  bronze  medals  were  donated  by 
the  British  Columbia  Poultry  Association  for  the  best  male  and  fe- 
male, in  addition  to  prizes  given  by  the  department  of  agriculture. 

A  signal  instance  of  the  good  results  of  poultry  club 
work  in  British  Columbia  may  be  noted  in  the  case  of  a  boy  in 

Mission  district  who  five  years  ago  won  first 
Instance  of       prize  in  the  competition,  and  in  1924  was  the 
results  of       owner  of  a  finely  equipped  poultry  farm,  one 
club  work        of  the  largest  in  the  district. 
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Quebec 


Boys^  and_  girls^  swine  .clubs.  -  In  1921  the  dominion 
department  of'  a'gTicul-ture  Ynaugurated'a'  policy  for  swine  clubs  for 
boys  and  girls,  in  accordance  with  which  each  province  has  drawn 
up  its  own  rules  and  regulations,  differing  a  little  in  detail, 
but  similar  in  the  main.  More  and  more  young  people  have  become 
interested  in  raising  select  hogs,  and  clubs  have  been  organized 
In  every  province. 

The  objects  of  the  swine  clubs  as  outlined  in  the  dominion 
policy  are  as  follows; 

(1}   To  stimulate  greater  interest  In  swine  raising 
among  boys  and  girls  and  to  develop  a 
Objects  more  general  knowledge  of  swine-market- 

according  ing  methods . 

to 
dominion         (2)   To  give  boys  and  girls  practical  ins true- 
policy  t ion  in  swine  judging  so  that  they  may 

have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  desir- 
able market  type  to  enable  them  to  select 
breeding  stock  intelligently. 


3)   To  develop  community  principles  of  breed- 


ing swine. 


(4)   To  demonstrate  the  value  of  producing  a 
superior  type  of  hog  and  of  marketing  it  to  best  advantage. 

(5]   To  create  a  closer  study  of  production 
costs  and  to  bring  about  improved  methods  of  feeding  and  management. 

In  1926,  after  the  dominion  swine-club  policy  had  "been  in 
operation  in  Quebec  for  four  years,  the  department  of  agriculture 

decided  to  make  some  revisions  for  the  province, 
Revised  swine-    especially  emphasizing  the  keeping  of  purebred 
club  policy      sows  and  boars  of  the  hacon  type,  when  approved, 
for  for  breeding  purposes,  to  enable  club  members 

Quebec         to  compete  in  the  bacon-hog  clubs.  This  revision 

was  made  in  accordance  with  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  both  the  provincial  and  dominion  departments  to  discourage 
the  selling  of  boars  and  sows  at  the  age  of  1  year,  a  practice  which 
has  been  in  vogue  for  some  time,  and  does  not  permit  the  best  animals 
to  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes. 
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In  accordance  with  the  revised  policy  adopted  for  Quebec, 
object  No.  3  now  reads:   "To  develop  community  principles  of 
"breeding  swine  and  the  keeping  of  mature  hoars  and  sows  for  "breed- 
ing purposes." 

The  rules  and  regulations  outlined  in  the  dominion  policy 
for  organizing  swime  clubs  are  as  follows: 

(1]   Swine  clubs  may  he  formed  in  any  community 
Regulations  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  member- 

outlined  ship  of  10  or  more, 

in  dominion 

policy         (2)   Swine  clubs  organized  in  accordance  with 

provisions  acceptable  to  the  provincial 
and  dominion  departments  of  agriculture 
shall  have  the  usual  officers,  namely 
president,  vice  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  directors,  and  advisory  committee  of  adults. 

(5)   Club  members  mast  be  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  18  years . 

(4)  All  swine  entered  for  competition,  ..either 
locally  or  in  carload  lots,  must  be  owned  and  fed  by  a  member  of 

a  club  at  least  three  months  previous  to  dat«  of  local  exhibit. 

(5)  Club  members  must  own  two  and  preferably 
three  hogs.  A  pair  will  constitute  an  entry  at  the  local  fair  or 

in  a  car-lot.  When  one  of  a  trio  is  a  sow,  the  same  may  be  retained 
for  breeding  purposes  and  the  remainder  contributed  to  the  car- 
lot  entry.  When  members  purchase  or  own  brood  sows,  two  pigs  will 
be  selected  from  the  litter  for  a  local  entry,  but  any  number  of 
pigs  may  be  selected  from  a  litter  for  the  car-lot  entry,  selec- 
tion of  same  to  be  approved  by  advisory  committee  of  adults. 

(6)  Each  club  will  select  hogs  all  of  one 
brfcd  •  No  prize  will  be  awarded,  either  at  local  fairs  or  in  car- 
lot  competition,  if  more  than  one  breed  is  exhibited  by  members  of 
any  one  c lub . 

(7)  Club  exhibits  must  be  ma.de  at  county, 
township,  or  school  fairs,  Carload  entries  for  the  car-lot  prizes 
must  be  shipped  to  markets  and  will  be  jedged  at  a  regular  market 
point . 

(8)  A   carload  entry  should  consist  of  not 
less  than  60  hogs.  Any  two  clubs  may  combine  to  make  a  car-lot 
entry. 

(9)  All  prize  monies  won  in  car-lot  competi- 
tion will  be  divided  equally  among  contributors  in  proportion  to 
their  contribution. 
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According  to  the  rales  revised  fcr  Quebec,  each  club 
must  consist  of  at  least  20  members  from  10  to  20  years  of  age. 
Each  member  must  own  and  feed  three  hogs  -  two  feeder  pigs  and  a 
gilt,  which  must  all  he  shown  at  the  local  fair. 

The  livestock  "branch  of  the  dominion  department  of 
agriculture  and  the  provincial  department  each  contributes  one-third 
of  the  "orize  money  for  the  boys'  and  girls*  swine  clubs,  provided 
the  local  community  contributes  the  other  third.   Prizes  are  awarded 
under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Each  pair  of  pigs  in  class  one  must  meet 

the  requirements  for  hogs  of  the  bacon 

type,  otherwise  no  prize  will  be  awarded. 

Each  club  must  enter  in  class  two  at 
Conditions  for  least  10  gilts  of  bacon  type  suitable 

awarding  prizes         for  breeding  purposes  which  have  been 

approved  by  the  judge. 

(2)  All  approved  gilts  must  be  kept  for  breed- 

ing purposes. 


(3)   Sows  kept  for  breeding  purposes  must  be  bred 


to  approved  boars. 


(4)   Swine  clubs  must  provide  suitable  pens  for 
exhibiting  pairs  of  bacon  hogs  and  gilts. 

In  districts  where  clubs  have  been  organized  before  and  have 
~been   the  means  of  special  hog- improvement  work,  class  "A"  swine  clubs 
have  been  introduced  for  the  first  time.   To  qualify  for  this  class  a 

club  must  consist  of  20  or  more  members  who 
Class  "A"        have  20  or  more  sows  approved  for  bacon  type 
swine  clubs        before  March  1  and  bred  to  farrow.   In  addition 

to  the  general  regulations  for  boys*  and  girls' 
swine  clubs,  the  following  requirements  apply  to  class  "A"  clubs: 

(1)  All  sows  must  be  bred  to  approved  boars, 
Requirements  except  in  certain  cases  where  exception 

is  made. 

(2)  A  litter  of  finished  bacon  hogs  shall  not 

consist  of  less  than  five  pigs. 

(3)  All  approved  sows  must  be  kept  for  breed- 
ins*  purposes. 

(4)  All  members  are  required  to  raise  a  patch 
of  rape  and  some  barley  and  mixed  grain. 

(5)  Wo  member  is  allowed  the  make  than  two 
entries  in  the  class  for  brood  sows  or  in  the  class  for  litters  of 
finished  bacon  hofrs. 
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(6)  Each  member  must  market  five  finished 
"bacon  hogs  for  each  entry  in  the  class  for  littens,  otherwise  he 
forfeits  any  proze  money  won  in  the  local  classes  for  either  sows 
or  litters. 

(7)  A  sow  and  litter  of  five  pigs  constitute 
an  entry. 

Prizes  are  awarded  in  the  case  of  class  "A"  swine  clubs 
under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)   At  least  10  sows  which  have  been  approved 
Conditions  by  the  judge  for  bacon  type  must  be 

for  awarding  entered  to  entitle  the  club  to  prize 

prizes  money  in  class  two.  /my  litter  of  five 

pigs  not  considered  as  conforming  to  the 
required  bacon  type  will  not  be  awarded 


prize  money 


mg  purposes . 


(2)   All  approved  sows  must  be  kept  for  breed— 


(3)  Sows  kept  for  breeding  purposes  must  be 
bred  to  approved  boars. 

(4)  Suitable  pens  for  exhibiting  sows  and  litters 
separately  must  be  provided  by  the  club  members, 

Teams  of  tuo  boys,  10  to  20  years  of  age,  winners  in 
local  judging  competitions,  may  be  entered  '"oy   any  swine  club  or 
class  "A"  swina  club  in  the  interclub  judging  competition.  The 
competition  is  held  at  Montreal  or  such  other  point  as  the  live- 
stock branch  of  the  dominion  department  con- 
Inter  club        siders  advisable.  Three  classes  of  animals 
judging        are  judged  -  bacon  type  sows  6  to  8  months 
competition        old,  three  pairs  of  finished  bacon  hogs,  and 

y««6l8  finished  bacon  hogs. 

The  two  classes  of  swine  clubs  participate  in  the  car- 
lot  competition,  for  which  prize  money  is  contributed  by  the 

dominion  livestock  branch  and  the  provincial 
Gar-lot  department.   In  order  to  be  eligible  for  prize 

Competition      money  at  local  fairs,  boys'  and  girls r  swine 

clubs  must  enter  one  car-lot,  and  the  class 
"A"  sv/ine  clubs  two  car-lots,  in  the  car-lot  competition.  The 
following  regulations  govern  the  car-lot  competition: 

(1)  Clubs  must  market  their  hogs  when  the 
the  majority  are  within  select  bacon 
weights . 
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(2)  The  entries  must  contain  not  less  than 

60  hogs,  30  per  cent  which  must  conform 
to  the  official  Sroijaitcfiicritc  "for  S&Iact 
Regulations  "bacon  hogs.  When  shipped  by  truck,  at 

least  6^  hogs  must  he  received  at  the 
market  in  a  day. 

(3)  All  hogs  must  he  sold  cooperatively 
according  to  official  grades  and  returns  made  to  contrihutors   on 
the  "basis  of  the  grading  of  their  hogs.  Each  member's  hog  must 

he  .identified  either  hy  scissors  clips,  paint  marks,  or  commercial 
ear  tags . 

(4)  Prise  money  in  the  car-lot  competitions 
must  he  divided  among  those  entering  hogs  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  hogs  each  member  contributes. 

The  swime  clubs  have  been  the  means  of  interesting  many 
boys  and  girls  in  raising  hogs,  and  a  number  of  then  have  become 

practical  hog;  raisers  and  exhibitors  of  pure- 
bred-b^c<n  hogs.  They  have  learned  how  to 
Results  of       feed  and  manage  bacon  hogs.  The  car-lot 
swine-club  work    competitions  have  given  members  a  proper  idea 
in  Quebec        of  finishing  and  shipping  carloads  of  hogs. 

By  coming  in  contact  with  stockyards  and 
abattoirs  the  members  have  become  familiar 
with  shipping  practices  and  the  methods  of  selling  hogs  at  market- 
ing points.  Many  swine  clubs  have  excelled  in  the  production  of 
bacon  hogs,  the  county  of  Bagot  making  the  highest  record  in  this 
respect  with  a  production  of  58  select  hogs  or  96.6  per  cent. 
The  work  of  the  boys'  and  girls*  swine  clubs  has  resulted  in  popu- 
larizing the  bacon  hog  in  the  communities  where  the  clubs  have 
been  organized,  and  farmers  have  been  a>le  to  obtain  good  breeding 
stock  from  the  club  members.  As  a  result  many  of  these  districts 
have  become  hog-breeding  centers  where  desirable  bacon  hogs  arc 
produced  and  marketed  regularly  in  carload  lots. 


England 


Rural  community  councils.  -  Rural  community  councils, 
unofficial  c bunty  organizations ,"  primarily  instituted  as  one  of 

the  consciences  of  the  World  War,  to  help 
persons  who  were  trying  to  return  to  their 
History         former  pursuits,  or  to  find  occupations  for 
of  the  those  who,  owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions 

organization       after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  were 

obliged  to  take  up  work  for  which  they  had 
not  been  trained,  are  at  present  interested 
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in  furthering  all  social,  educational,  and  industrial  activities 
in  the  villages.  The  formation  of  rural  community  councils  was 
suggested  "by  the  national  Council  of  Social  Service,  an  unofficial 
"body  working  in  close  cooperation  with  government  departments 
handling  social  problems,  as  a  result  of  steps  taken  to  inquire 
into  the  needs  of  rural  communities  in  the  effort  to  return  to 
normal  conditions.   In  1921  and  1922,  the  National  Coxincil  held 
two  conferences  which  were  attended  "by  representatives  of  the 
varioiis  government  departments,  local  authorities ,  and  voluntary 
organizations  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  rural  people. 
The  report  ox  their  proceedings,  published  May,  1922,  emphasized 
the  need  of  local  and  national  associations  being  organized  by 
the  various  official  and  voluntary  bodies  interested  in  rural 
problems.  The  following  reasons  were  given  for  a  county  organi- 
zation: 

(1)  The  necessitjr  of  finding  some  means 

of  enabling  the  large  number  of  comparatively  isolated  villages 

to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all 
county  activities  and  to  keep  informed 
Reasons  for         of  the  existing  facilities  for  develop- 

c  ouaty  ment . 

organization 

(2)  The  need  of  a  free  interchange  of  in- 

formation and  mutual  help  between 
the  various  agencies  at  work  in  the  county,  so  as  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  large  number  of  scattered  villages, 
thus  avoiding  waste  of  time  and  effort  as  well  as  preventing 
friction. 

(5)   The  need  of  facilitating  cooperation 
between  the  county  coxtncil  and  voluntary  agencies  in  order  to 
use  statutory  provision  and  voluntary  effort  to  the  best  a&van* 
tage. 

It  was,  therefore,  suggested  that  a  rural  community 
coimcil  be  formed  in  each  county,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  varioiis  official  and  voluntary  "oodles  engaged  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  rural  community 

Oxford  was  the  pioneer  county  In  organizing  rural 
community  councils,  and  through  the  work  conducted  by  this  coun- 
cil the'  National  Council  of  Social  Service  succeeded  in  persuading 

the  Carnegie  trustees  to  give  financial 
Oxford  County    assistance  to  the  formation  of  cominujiity 
the  pioneer     councils  in  other  counties  for  a  limited  period 

while  the  work  was  being  launched.  Kent  County 
soon  followed  the  example  of  Oxford,  and  in  1926,  in  addition  to 
those  in  Oxford  and  Kent,  rural  community  councils  were  functioning 
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in  Camhridgc,  Forfar,  Derby,  Gloucester,  Hampshire,  Hertford, 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  West  Sussex,  and  Somerset  Counties. 

An  outline  of  the  work  so  far  accomplished  by  the  Kent 
Rural  Community  Council  will  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  activities  conducted  hy  these  organisation.   This  council 

was  organized  on  December  6,  1923,  and  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  county 
Kent  County      council  and  its  committees,  the  Kent  Edu- 
Pairal  Community   cation  Committee,  the  Public  Health  Corn- 
Council       mittee,  the  Agricultural  Committee,  the 

Kent  Insurance  Committee,  the  Central  Land 
Owners'  Association,  the  National  Farmers' 
Union,  the  National  Union  of  Agricultural  workers,  the  Agri- 
cultural Section  of  Workers'  Union,  the  Southeastern  Agricul- 
tural College,  besides  representatives  of  the  following  voluntary 
organizations:   Adult  School  Union,  Boy  Scouts'  Association, 
British  Legion,  East  and  West  Kent  Federation  of  Women's  Institutes, 
English  Folk  Dance  Society,  Girls'  Friendly  Societ,y,  Kent  Archae- 
ological Society,  Kent  Association  of  Working  Men's  Clubs  and  In- 
stitutes, Kent  Branch  of  the  Y.M.  C.A.,  Kent  Branch  of  the  T.W.C.A. , 
Kent  Musical  Festivals  Association,  the  County  Federation  of  Brother- 
hoods, Mothers'  Union,  National  Savings  Committee,  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  Village  Drama  Society,  Village  Clubs*  Association,  and 
Workers'  Educational  Association.  Members  of  other  organizations 
engaged  in  social,  educational,  or  administrative  work  may  be  admitted 
to  the  community  council  upon  application  and  persons  not  connected  with 
any  particular  organization  may  be  chosen  by  the  council  to  assist  with 
the  work. 

The  community  council  is  primarily  a  consultative  and  advisory 
body,  using  the  experience  of  its  members  in  studying  the  problem  of 
the  rural  communities.   When  requested  to  do  so,  It  takes  steps  to  in- 
vestigate problems  and  assists  In  their  solution.   The  following  lines 
of  work  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Kent  Community  Council: 

(1)  A  detailed  investigation  of  the  rural  industries 
Lines  of  and  the  consideration  of  practical  schemes  for 

Work  encouraging  such  industries. 

(2)  An  inquiry  to  determine  the  accommodation  of 
every  village  in  the  county  in  the  way  of  village  hall  and  playing 
field. 

(3)  The  organization  of  tours  of  the  Village 
Concert  Party  to  give  the  villages  opportunities  to  hear  good  music. 

(4)  Assistance  in  obtaining  attractive  lantern 
lectures  or  other  forms  of  popular  and  profitable  entertainment. 
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ls)  Consideration  of  questions  affecting 


the  young  people. 


(6)   Encouragement  of  the  formation  of 
village  community  organizations  such  as  independent  village  coun- 
cils that  would  he  ahle  to  discuss  general  prohlems  affecting  the 
community  "but  v/ould  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  any  other 
organization. 

In  March,  1925,  the  rural  industries  committee  of  the 
council  called  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  report  submitted  regard- 
ing "blacksmiths  and  to  consider  what  could 
Eesolutions      he  done  to  improve  the  "blacksmiths'  trade, 
in  the  interest    At  this  conference  resolutions  were  passed: 
of  "blacksmiths 

(1)  To  form  a  cooperative  society  for  the 
chief  purpose  of  assisting  smiths  to  ohtain  up-to-date  plant 
equipment,  in  order  to  extend  more  readily  the  scope  of  their 
ousiness. 

(2)  To  hold  educational  demonstrations 
"by  means  of  a  "blacksmiths T  van  or  otherwise. 

The  council  found  a  great  lack  of  social  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  young  people  from  the  time  they  leave 

school  until  they  are  old  enough  to  "become 
Young  people's   members  of  adult  cluhs  and  organizations, 
committee      A  young  people's  committee  representing 

the  various  juvenile  interests  of  the  county 
has  "been  formed  and  a  scheme  is  "being  prepared  "by  the  council 
to  deal  with  this  prohlem. 

Tour  of  a  "blacksmiths'  demonstration  van  in  Kent 
County.  -The  question  ~cf "~pVovidfng  "suitable  employment  for  rural 

"blacksmiths  who  have  "been  decreasing  in  num- 
her  in  recent  years,  due  to  the  decline  in 
Plan  of        demand  for  farriers7  work  in  agriculture, 
Rural  In-       and  therehy  causing  serious  loss  and  incon- 

dustry        venience  to  rural  communities,  has  "been 
Council         engaging  the  attention  of  agricultural 

authorities  and  organizations.  At  a  confer- 
ence held  in  1925  "by  the  Rural  Industry 
Council  at  Maidstone,  Kent,  it  was  decided  that  the  solution  of 
the  matter  was  to  induce  rurs.1  "blacksmiths  to  take  up  general 
engineering  work,  motor-vehicle  repairs,  and  the  like,  which 
hitherto  had  "been  done  In  the  towns.  Acting  in  accordance  with 
this  decision  the  Kent  Education  Committee  ohtained  the  loan  of 
one  of  the- "blacksmiths'  vans  he  longing  to  the  ministry  of  agri- 
culture to  put  on  demonstrations  in  their  area. 
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The  van  made  a  six  months*  tour  of  Kent  County,  the  first 
demonstration  "being  conducted  from  November  23  to  27,  and  the 

last  one ,  May  13  to  15.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
actual  days  were  devoted  to  the  tour.  Stops 
Details  were  made  at  places  distributed  over  the  county 

of  the  5  to  6  miles  apart,  at  a  distance  from  large 

tour  cities,  3  to  5  days  being  spent  at  each  point. 

Blacksmiths  within  a  5  mile  radius  of  the  point 
selected  were  invited  by  mail  the  night  before 
the  demonstrations  were  to  begin.  Twenty-nine  centers  were  visited, 
and  362  persons,  or  an  average  of  12  to  each  center,  from  17  to  60 
years  of  age,  a/t  tended  the  demonstrations  and  received  individual 
instruction.  Among  those  in  attendance  were  about  30  improvers  and 
apprentices,  a  few  agricultural  engineers  and  general  smith,  30  com- 
bined smiths  and  wheelwrights,  while  some  farmers  and  garage  owners 
came  to  the  demonstrations  and  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  them 
but  were  not  included  in  the  attendance. 

The  van  remained  open  from  9  or  10  in  the  morning  until 
9  or  10;50  in  the  evening,  according  to  the  attendance  and  the 
amount  of  interest  displayed.  The  evening  demonstrations  usually 
"began  at  5:30,  and  7  o'clock  was  the  busiest  time.  The  acetylene 
welding  and  cutting  plant  called  forth  the  greatest  amount  of 
interest,  whereas  the  emery  grinder  came  next.   It  was  not  neces- 
sary at  any  time  to  purchase  material  for  demonstrations  as  the 
smiths  brought  broken  pieces  of  farm  implements  and  machinery,  hay 
forks,  three-prong  forks,  spuds,  and  the  like,  being  the  articles 
generally  brought  for  repair. 

In  February,  the  Kent  Education  Committee  made  arrangements 
for  parties  of  older  boys  from  the  elementary  schools  to  visit 

the  van  in  charge  of  their  teachers,  when  stops 
Instruction      were  made  at  village  centers.  At  12  such  places 
to  visits  wore  arranged,  and  296  hoys  attended  in 

school  boys       parties  of  15  or  16.  Demonstrations  were  given 

lasting  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each,  and 
instruction  imparted  in  ''lie  use  of  the  various  appliances  used  in 
the  van.  The  pupils  showed  a  great  deal  of  interest,  especially  In 
the  acetylene  welding. 

The  county  agricultural  organizer  says  that  one   of  the  results 
of  the  tour  has  been  to  show  the  rural  smiths  what  can  be  done  with 

the  acetylene  welding  plant,  and  he  thinks  that 
Some  results     in  the  future  broken  parts  of  machinery  will 
of  the  tour     not  be  scrapped.  A   number  of  the  smiths  who 

attended  the  demonstrations  stated  they  intended 
to  purchase  acetylene  welding  plants  and  emery  grinders.  Several 
placed  orders  for  these  appliances  through  the  Kent  Hural  Industries 
Cooperative  Society.  The  secretary  of  the  society  has  kept  a  lig£ 
ol  the  smiths  who  attended  the  demonstrations  and  Is  keeping  in 
touch  with  them  ''oj   letter  and  personal  visit. 
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Ireland 

The  United  Irishwomen.  -  The  organization  known  as  United 
Irishwomen*  was"  f'oundea*  Tn  "ISIO  as  a  woman's  "branch  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  rural  women  together  and  in  every  way  bettering  the  conditions 
of  rural  life.  Prevention  of  the  migration  of  young  girls  and 
women  from  the  country  and  raising  the  standard  of  education, 
which  was  very  low  in  the  rural  districts,  were  two  of  the  most 
important  problems  with  which  the  organization  had  to  deal  at  the 
outset . 

The  first  branch  was  organized  at  3ree  in  the  county  of 
Wexford  on  June  15,  1910,  by  Mrs.  Harold  Lett,  a  practical  farm 

woman,  vice-president  of  the  Wexford  County 
farmers*  association,  A  committee  formed  of 
^        farmers'  and  laborers'  wives,  with  a  noble- 
woman in  the  community  as  president,  drew 
up  rules  for  the  work  of  the  "branch  which  at  once  "began  its 
activities  with  the  rural  women,  bringing  them  together  and 
interesting  them  in  the  practical  details  of  their  home  life, 
to  which  they  had  hitherto  given  little  attention.  The  work 
of  this  "branch  was  so  successful  and  had  such  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  rural  life  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  organized 
that  a  meeting  was  held  of  all  the  women  who  had  "become  interested 
to  discuss  the  plan  of  forming  an  association  that  would  include 
the  rural  women  all  over  Ireland.  Rules  were  drawn  up  similar  to 
those  used  for  the  "branch  society  at  Bree  and  it  was  decided  that 
whertyer-  societies  of  Irishwomen  already  existed,  they  would 
he  allowed  to  continue.  To  ascertain  if  the  men's  rural  organiza- 
tions approved  of  the  associations  "being  formed  by  the  farm  women, 
representatives  were  sent  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Irish  agri- 
cultural Organization  Society,  and  a  paper  read  on  the  main  objects 
of  the  association  of  United  Irishwomen.  The  scheme  presented 
by  the  representatives  was  favorably  received,  and  a  committee  was 
at  once  formed  to  undertake  the  organization  of  women's  branches. 

The  association  of  the  United  Irishwomen  consists  of  a 
central  union  and  the  various  individual  branches,  the  whole 

governed  by  an  executive  committee.  The 
Organization     function  of  the  central  union  is  to  organize 

the  women  of  the  various  communities  into 
branches  and  to  act  as  a  connecting  link  between  them. 

The  work  of  the  United  Irishwomen  comes  under  the  three  divi- 
sions; Domestic  economy;  agriculture  and  industries;  social  and 
intellectual  development.  The  women  encourage  the  farmers  to  use 
their  own  agricultural  organizations  and  cooperative  societies, 
and  aid  them  when  the  work  of  the  societies  touches  their  owu  domain, 
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as  In  the  case  of  poultry  societies  which  need  the  intelligent 

cooperation  of  the  women.   The  women  raise  the 
Divisions        poultry,  prepare  it  for  market,  and  market  the 
of  work        eggs,  and  willingly  do  this  work  when  they 

have  learned  how  to  do  it.   The  women  often  do 
a  lar?e  part  of  the  work  in  connection  with  pig  raising.   Home 
dairying  is  another  "branch  in  which'  the  women  are  interested  and 
it  is  important  for  them  to  know  how  much  milk  to  sell  and  how 
much  to  keep  for  home  use.   Other  lines  of  interest  to  women  are 
kitchen  gardening,  "beekeeping,  and  the  preserving  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

The  association  employs  its  own  instructresses  and  the 
departments  of  agriculture  end  education  also  jive  assistance  in 
imparting  technical  instruction  to  the  members  of  the  association. 

Lectures  are  given  on  gardening  and  cheese 
Lines  of       making,  on  intensive  poultry  and  rahhit  keep- 
work         Ing.  Other  work  undertaken  by  the  association 
includes  the  creation  of  places  for  village 
hall  meetings:  the  service  of  a  nurse  for  the  various  districts? 
delivery  of  milk  at  children's  centers;  cocoa  for  school  lunches; 
courses  in  the  care  of  the  sick;  encouragement  of  home  industries 
as  cutting  out  and  making  clothes,  cooking,  making  cheese  and 
preserves,  knitting,  embroidery,  spinning,  and  the  like.   Ullage 
halls  are  used  for  holding  courses,  lectures,  concerts,  plays, 
dances,  and  discussions.   Country  sports  are  demonstrated,  exposi- 
tions of  flowers  and  poultry  are  held,  and  other  means  are  employed 
to  develop  feelings  of  friendship  among  the  rural  people  and  broaden 
the  interests  of  the  community.   A  monthly  magazine  is  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  association. 

The  work  of  the  United  Irishwomen  was  very  much  curtailed 
In  the  period  immediately  following  the  war, 
Progress       but  during  1925  the  association  made  such  pro- 
gress in  its  various  lines  of  endeavor  that  great 
hopes  are  entertained  for  its  future. 

Australia 

South  Australia 

Dairy  specialists.  -  A  decision  of  the  minister  of  agri- 
culture in  the  spring  of  1926,  to  reorganise  the  dairying  branch 
of  the  department  of  agriculture,  provided  for  six  dairy  instructors, 
including  a  chief  Instructor  in  charge  of  the  branch,  two  senior  in- 
structors, and  three  district  instructors.   The  senior  instructors  and 
district  instructors  each  have  their  own  territory  and  their  duties  are 
as  follows: 
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(1)   Visiting  dairy  farms  and  factories  at 
frequent  intervals  for  purposes  of 
Duties  of  inspection  and  advice, 

specialists 

[2]   Assisting  in  the  formation  of  herd-testing 
associationa  and  supporting  them  with  their  advice  when  formed. 

(5)   Giving  ^gtailed  instruction  to  the  farmers 
of  their  districts  in  handling  dairy  herds  and  raising  pigs. 

(4)  Assisting  local  branches  Of  the  agricultural 
bureau  in  all  natters  relating  to  dairying. 

(5)  Attending  to  all  technical  correspondence 
from  their  districts. 

(6)  Reporting  each  year  on  the  general  condi- 
tion of  dairying  in  their  districts. 

(7)  Attending  to  the  local  administration  of 
all  dairy  legislation. 

Agricultural  instructors.  -  Shortly  after  the  appointment 
of  the  dairy  spe caaTi~sTs~~th"e"  'department   of  agriculture  appointed 
5  agricultural  instructors,  each  assigned  to  a  district  embracing 
5  to  15  counties.  These  instructors  are  required  to  assist  in 
promoting  general  agricultural  practices  in  their  districts  by: 

(1)   Lectures  and  addresses  to  branches  of 
the  agricultural  bureau  and  ether 
Duties  -of  representative  bodies, 

agricultural 

agents  (2)   Holding  classes  for  adults  in  suitable 

centers  on  special  agricultural  sub- 
jects bearing  upon  local  problems. 

(3)  Periodical  visits  to  farmers  to  give 
them  assistance  and  advice. 

(4)  Inducing  competent  farmers  to  establish 
demonstration  plots  on  their  farms  with  a  view  to  the  local  im- 
provement of  general  farm  practices,  the  plots  to  be  conducted  as 
far  as  possible  in  cooperation  with  the  local  branches  of  the 
agricultural  bureau. 

(5)  Encouraging  and  organizing  farm  and 
crop  competitions  and  various  tests  of  skill  in  rural  operations. 

(6)  Carrying  on  correspondence  on  technical 
matters  within  their  districts. 

(7)  Acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  local 
public  and""high  schools  in  which  agricultural  or  kindred  subjects 
are  taught. 
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Victoria' 


Radio  lectures.-  In  tiie  spring  of  1S28  the  department  of 
agriculture  inaugurated  a  scheme  for  giving  the  farmers  of  the  State 
20  minute  radio  lectures  on  siihjects  of  current  interest.  A 
specialist  of  the  department  gives  a  talk  three  nights  each  week  - 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  -  on   some  subject  suited  to  the 
season,  outlining  operations  and  practices  to  "be  undertaken  a  little 
after  the  time  of  the  lecture.  In  Kay,  for  example,  the  cultivation, 
manuring,  and  seeding  of  wheat  were  the  subjects  of  the  lectures; 
a  little  later,  operations  connected  with  fruit-growing,  dairying, 
aheep-f arming,  and  the  like  were  discussed. 


Western  Australia 


Rural  household  courses.  -  Home-economics  instruction  was  first 
provided  for*"  thV  rural  "w one ii~~f  Western  Australia  by  the  department  of 
agriculture  in  1922.  The  year  previous  the  director  of  agriculture 
held  conferences  with  the  professors  of  Perth  University  in  regard  to 
the  matter,  with  the  result  that  a  syllabus  of  15  lectures  was  drafted 
by  the  department  of  agriculture  in  collaboration  with  the  university. 

The  subject  of  the  lectra-es  were  dietetics,  the 
Subjects       healthy  home,  flies,  fleas,  mosquitoes,  the 

of         chemistry  of  milk  and  butter,  pure  water  supply, 
lectures       the  churn  and  the  separator,  the  home  orchard, 

fruit  preserving,  the  treatment  of  simple  injuries, 
the  use  of  the  clinical  thermometer,  and  the  kitchen  garden  and  its 
preparation. 

After  plans  were  completed  for  holding  the  courses,  applica- 
tions begun  to  pour  in,  not  only  from  the  country,  but  from  many 
women  in  the  city,  some  of  them  well-known  workers  in  the  cause  of 
women* s  uplift.  A   committee  of  the  latter  was  organised  to  meet  the 
country  women  and  explain  the  plan  of  the  course.  The  first  class 
held  March,  1222,  under  the  auspices  of  the  university  faculty  proved 
a  success,  and  at  the  fifth  course  in  the  spring  of  1926,  the  interest 
and  the  enthusiasm  seemed  as  keen  3,s  at  the  first.  Two  lectures  are 
given  each  morning  during  the  duration  of  the  course,  and  the  after- 
noon and  evening  are  left  free  for  excursions  and  entertainments. 
Professors  in  the  department  of  agriculture,  the  director  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  inspectress  and  organizer  of  house  hold  management 
classes  in  the  education  department  are  among  the  lecturers. 
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G  e  r  m  a  g  y 
3$s©  agricultural  association  system  in  Silesia.  -  Agricultural 


societies  were  first  organized  in  Silesia  in  1772.   In  1896,  an 

agricultural  chamber  was  established  in  the 
province  and  this  "body  "became  the  legal  repre- 
Agricultural      sentative  of  Silesian  agriculture  instead  of 
chamber        the  central  agricultural  association  which  had 

occuppied  this  place  since  1842,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  supervision  of  the  district  associations. 
After  long  conferences  between  the  agricultural  chamber  and  the 
Hauptverband,  the  central  association  of  local  societies,  it  was  decided 
to  dissolve  the  latter  organization  and  to  connect  the  local  societies 
directly  with  the  agricultural  chamber,  and  the  various  activities 
(free  lectures,  annual  meetings,  itinerant  meetings,  and  the  like)  that 
had  been  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Uauptver'band  were* 
now  entrusted  to  the  superintendence  of  the  agricultural  chamber.  The 
agricultural  association  system  continued  to  expand  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  which  considerably  checked  its  development.  Recently,  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  agricultural  chamber,  the  associations  have  taken 
on  renewed  life.  In  1925,  there  were  635  societies  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  48,947. 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  for  the  technical  advance- 
ment of  the  agricultural  societies  is  the  holding  of  lectures  on  the 

various  branches  cf  farming,  which  are  generally 
Lectures,        free  and  are  almost  without  exception  given  by 
important        officials  of  the  agricultural  chamber.  The  popu- 
activity        larity  of  these  lectures  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 

that  their  number  increased  from  80  in  1900  to  1,483 
'in  1925."   ". 

The  agricultural  society  has  proved  a  great  blessing  to  the  farmers 
of  Silesia.  The  farmer  who  does  not  belong  to  an  agricultural  society 

runs  the  risk  of  coming  to  an  economic  standstill, 
Advantages     rand  the  smaller  his  farm,  the  sooner  this  will 
of  the  so-      happen,  as  he  has  few  opportunities  of  coming  in 
siety  to  the    contact  with  the  outside  world.  He  derives  little 
farmer       benefit  from  the  reading  of  technical  books  and 

magazines,  if  he  Is  not  able  to  discuss  what  he  reads 
With  other  farmers.  All  this  can  be  remedied  by  joining  an  agricultural 
society.  Here  the  members,  often  older,  practical  farmers,  receive  the 
continuation  instruction  which  they  need  for  their  professional  advance- 
ment and  are  kept  in  touch  with  modern  methods  and  practices  in  farm 
management.  In  the  meetings  of  the  local  societies  and  in  the  general 
meetings,  they  have  opportunities  to  come  in  contact  with  their  fellow 
farmers,  to  discuss  what  they  have  heard  and  road,  and  exchange  farming 
exp3  riences. 
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Farm  bookkeeping  bureaus.  -  Farm  "bookkeeping'  "bureaus  had  their 
origin  TiTG-efmany,  the  first  one  being  founded  in  1872.   In  1924, 
there  were  about  60  large  farm  bookkeeping  biireaus  established  by  the 
professional  corporations  and  societies,  and  these  with  the  private 
institutions  brought  the  number  of  bureaus  to  400.   Since  1924,  every 
farmer  has  been  obliged  to  keep  account  of  his  business,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  very  smallest  farm  owner  has  recourse  to  the  bureau 
to  assist  him  in  keeping  his  books. 

The  principal  functions  of  bookkeeping  bureaus  are: 

(1)  Organization  of  bookkeeping  on  the  farm  which 

is  later  carried  on  by  the  farmer  himself, 

(2)  Keeping  books  for  the  farmer  on  the  basis  of 

regular  weekly  or  monthly  reports. 


Functions 


( 5 )     Ivlak i ng  year ly  b a  1  anc e s . 

(4)  Taking  inventories. 

(5)  Revising  accounts  which  arc  not  kept  in  the  bureaus 

(6)  Making  statements  and  explanations  regarding 
taxes  based  on  bookkeeping  data. 

(7)  Encouragement  of  farm  bookkeeping  (especially  on 
small  farms)  through  special  courses,  lectures,  and  sale  of  forms. 

Bookkeeping  systems  differ  greatly  on  account  of  the  great  dif ' ' 
forence  in  agricultural  conditi  ns.  They  range  from  simple  entry 

of  receipts  and  expendifres  to  double-entry  book- 
Bookkeeping     keeping  with  cost  of  productio"..  The  purpose  of 
systems       all  systems  is  to  supply  the  necessary  date  for 

calculation  of  the  net  proceeds.   It  is  especially 
important  to  introduce  as  simple  a  form  of  bookkeeping  as  possible 
among  the  small  farmers,  as  some  persuasion  Is  needed  to  induce  them 
to  keep  regular  accounts. 


Czechoslovakia 


Rural  women's  associations.  -  Rural  women* s  associations  are  of 
rather  recent  orIgin""in  Czechoslovakia,  two  of  the  most  important  having 
arisen  since  the  war,  namely,  the  Association  for  the  Interest  of  Rural 
Women  founded  in  1918,  and  the  Association  of  Rural  Welfare,  founded 
in  1925. 
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Women  play  a  very  Important  part  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
country.  As  the  small  farms  are  in  the  majority,  a  close  cooperation 

with  her  husband  is  required  of  the  farm  woman. 

During  the  war  when  the  men  were  called  to  the 
Object         front,  the  women  were  left  in  charge  of  the  farms, 

and  in  spite  of  insufficient  training  did  credit 

to  themselves.  Since  the  war,  owing  to  the  exodus 
of  farming  people  in  large  numbers  to  the  villages,  to  engage  in  indus- 
trial occupations,  a  greater  percentage  of  women  than  over  has  been 
compelled  to  take  up  farm  work.  Statistics  of  February,  1925,  show  c., 
that  31  per  cent  of  the  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  sylviculture, 
and  pisciculture  are  women.  The  object  of  rural  women's  associations 
is  to  aid  the  farm  women  to  intelligently  perform  their  part  in  the 
home  and  ©»  \th§  farm,  to  encourage  agricultural  progress  by  the  use 
of  modern  practices  and  the  introduction  of  modern  implements  and 
machines,  and  to  promote  the  establishment  of  cooperative  ao§©Giati@Hi 
in  the  interest  of  rural  enterprises  and  the  home. 

Some  of  the  activities  of  the  rural  women's  association  are; 
The  organization  of  courses  and  lectures  in  the  country  on  the  various 
branches  of  famaing  managed  by  women,  such  as  poultry  raising,  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  butter,  raising  pigs;  the 
Activities      organization  of  cooperative  bakeries,  dairies, 

warehouses,  cooperative  associations  for  the  sale  of 
eggs;  establishment  of  children* s  day  nurseries;  establishment  of  libra- 
ries . 

The  associations  include  all  classes  of  rural 
women:   Farm  women,  wives  of  small  farmers,  farm  workers,  mechanics T 
wives,  and  so  forth. 

Farm  bookkeeping.-  Account  keeping  on  farms  was  first  begun 
in  the  territory  which  is  now  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  when  It 
formed  part  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  The  first  farm  bookkeeping 
institute  was  founded  in  1908,  but  soon  discontinued  operations.  In 

1913  four  bookkeeping  institutes  were  established, 
Farm  bookkeeping  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  only  one  was  still 
institutes    in  operation.  Two  of  the  others  resumed  work  in 

1917,  and  after  the  proclamation  of  the  independence 
of  the  republic  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1919,  those  three  institutes  were 
combined  into  one  establishment  under  tho  name  of  the  "instittito  of 
farm  bookkeeping  and  rural  economy  of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia." 

According  to  the  governmental  decree  of  July  15,  1919,  the 
functions  of  the  institute  are: 

(1)   To  collect  data  on  gross  and  net  proceeds  in 
Functions  farming. 

of  the 
institute       (2)   To  use  these  data  for  scientific  purposes, 

especially  the  study  of  rural  economy  and  the 
needs  of  agricultural  production. 
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(3)  To  collect  information  to  be  used  in 
measures  of ' agricultural  policy,  thus  facilitating  the  work  of  the 
government . 

(4)  To  Rducatp  farmers  in  account  keeping  and 
impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  the  commercial  side  of  farming 
and  of  furthering  agricultural  progress. 

The  institute  is  directed  by  an  administrative  council  and  a 
director.  The  expenses  of  the'  institute  are  defrayed  "by  the  ministry 

of  agriculture;  in  1923,  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion amounted  to  about  1,000,000  Czech  crowns.  The 
Source       farmers  who  have  their  accounts  kept  "by  the  insti- 

of         tute  according  to  double-entry  bookkeeping  are 
funds        required  to  pay  fees  -  15  crowns  for  a  farm  less 
than  5  hectares  in  area,  with  1.5  crowns  for  each 
additional  hectare,  whereas  the  large  proprietors 
pay  5  crowns  a  hectare.  Where  the  peasant  requests  it  the  fee  may  he 
reduced,  and  in  the  more  backward  agricultural  regions  of  Slovakia 
and  Sub Carpathian  Russia  no  foe  is  required.  Fees  arc-  charged  for  moral 
and  psychological  reasons,  as  the  farmers  do  not  appreciate  work  to 
which  no  expense  is  attached.  About  20,000  crowns  is  paid  to  the 
institute  in  the  way  of  fees,  two-thirds  being  from  the  large  proprietors 

The  farm  "bookkeeping  institute  of  Czechoslovakia  uses  various 
moans  to  interest  the  farmers  in  account  keeping.  Those  desiring  it 

arc  given  advice  on  questions  of  farm  management 
and  exploitation  and  on  taxes.  Lectures  are  held 
Means  used        on  these  subjects  and  short  courses  are  conducted 
to  interest        in  "bookkeeping  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the 
farmers         public  in  account  keeping,  attract  new  members , 

and  intiiate  them  in  bookkeeping.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  bookkeeping  courses  -  simple  bookkeeping 
courses  lasting  two  days  and  double-entry  courses  lasting  one  day. 
From  1913  to  1923,  a  total  of  549  courses  were  held  by  the  institute. 

The  farmers  whose  accounts  are  kept  by  the  institute  are 
required  to  submit  weekly  reports  according  to  formularies  prepared 
"by  the  institute.  Sometimes  farmers  who  have  been  recently  associ- 
ated with  the  institute  are  aided  "by  their  more 
expert  neithbors  in  preparing  these  reports, 
Reports        which  show  the  business  in  money  and  in  kind,  the 
kept  "by         division  of  the  work  into  the  different  "branches  of 
farmers        production  and  the  relations  existing  "between  the 

family  of  the  farmer  and  the  enterprise.  Ah out 
an  hour  is  required  for  the  preparation  of  these 
reports  to  which  must  he  added  the  inventory  at  the  "beginning  and 
end  of  the  period.  After  the  accounts  are  closed  each  collaborator 
receives  a  final  statement  (summary)  which  shows  the  results  of  the 
various  "branches  of  production.  The  results  obtained  by  the  various 
producers  are  compared  with  the  general  average  of  the  same  region, 
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and  in  this  way  reasons  for  these  results  are  obtained.  By  no 
me?ns  all  the  farmers  who  are  enrolled  with  the  institute  fulfill 
the  obligation  they  have  assumed.   In  fact,  it  was  estimated  that 
only  55  per  cent  of  those  connected  with  the  institute  from  1913 
to  1922  received  final  summaries  of  their  farm  "business  each  year. 

Poland 

Young  farm  women's  clubs.  -  Besides  the  "Ziemianki,"  or  older 
farm  women's  association,  there  is  a  special  organization  in  Poland 

for  young  women,  known  as  the  young  "Ziemianki" 
or  young  farm  women.   The  principal  object  of 
Objects         this  club  which  was  founded  in  1918  at  the  con- 
gress of  the  "Ziemianki"  at  Warsaw  is  to  train 
a  select  body  of  rural  young  women  to  organize 
the  girls  of  the  villages  into  clubs  and  to  assist  them  in  acquiring 
the  necessary  preparation  for  their  work  as  future  farm  wives. 

In  1925,  the  young  farm  women's  club  numbered  400  members. 
They  hold  meetings  from  time  to  time  to  relate  their  experiences 
and  receive  necessary  information.  The  task  of  organizing  the  coun- 
try ^irls  into  clubs  has  not  been  an  easy  one  for  the  young  Ziemianki, 
partly  because  the  former  do  not  sufficiently  realise  the  need  of  or- 
ganization and  of  training  for  their  duties  as  farm  women,  and  partly 
because  of  a  lack  of  zealous  leaders,  who  have  the  good  of  the  young 
people  at  heart  and  are  properly  trained  to  give  then  the  necessary 

instruction.   To  overcome  this  difficulty  an  im- 
portant activity  of  the  young  Ziemianki  is  to 
Leaders'  train-   hold  training  courses  for  teachers.   In  the  winter 
ing  courses       of  1925,  a  special  three-months'  course  was  held 

to  train  women  to  give  instruction  in  sewing  courses 
which  the  club  was  planning  to  organize  in  the 
villages  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  young  people  together  and  getting 
them  interested  in  forming  clubs.   The  club  of  the  Ziemianki  organizes 
lectures  on  the  farms,  holds  amateur  theatricals,  fetes  with  pageants 
and  dances,  courses  for  illiterate  persons,  and  the  like.  The  young 
girls'  clubs  meet  together  at  different  times  and  discuss  various  sub- 
jects, establish  libraries,  organize  games  and  excursions.   In  all  its 
work  the  club  of  the  young  Ziemianki  has  the  collaboration  and  support 
of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  and  of  the  various  social  organ- 
izations. 

Twelfth  international  congress  of  agriculture.  -  The  twelfth 
international  congress  of  agriculture  was  held  June  21  to  24,  1925,  in 
Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland.   Official  delegates  were  sent  by 

Argentine,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Czechoslovakia, 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  Chili,  Denmark,  Spain, 
Delegates       ^sthonia,  United  States,  Finland,  France,  Greece, 

Hungary,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Norway, 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Serbs,  Croates,  and  Slovenes.  Representatives  of  agricultural  estab- 
lishments and  organizations  attended  from  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Great  Britain,  Egypt,  Spain,  France,  Hungary,  Italy,  Lettonia,  Palestine, 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Russia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  rnd  the  Union 
of  South  Africa. 
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At  this  congress  the  international  commission  of  agriculture 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  regarding  agricvJtural  inst&uc- 
Conclusions  of    tion  for  the  great  mass  of  the  farming  peop   , 
international      both  young  persons  and  adults,  who  are  nnt  reached 
commission       "by  the  agricultural  schools: 

(1)  In  addition  to  the  government,  the  local  and 

regional  agricultural  authorities  and  all 
Estension  agricultural  organizations  should  organize 

instruction  and  finance  agricultural  instruction  out- 

side of  the  school.  This  instruction  may 
"by  conducted  by  me  cans  of  coiu-ses  and  lec- 
tures at  request  of  farmers'  clubs,  clubs  of  farm  women,  young  people's 
and  the  like. 

(2)  Instruction  oiitside  the  school  should  include; 

(a)  Courses  for  "boys  and  girls  from  14  to 

16  years  of  age,  who  have  finished 
the  primary  school,  arranged  to  suit 
the  special  needs  of  the  -various 
communities,  and  ohligatory  in  char- 
acter, if  possible.  Though  the  pro- 
gram of  instruction  should  be  in  the 
main  identical,  for  "both  hoys  and 
girls,  they  should  be  taught  in  sep- 
arate classes.  The  program  should 
include  the  natural  sciences  which 
are  closely  related  to  agricultural 
problems,  also  farm  "bookkeeping,  rural 
cooperation,  and  instruction  in  prin- 
ciples of  citizenship.  These  courses 
should  he  held  in  the  evening  for  two 
consecutive  winters  and  should  he 
regarded  as  preparatory  courses.  For 
those-  young  people  who  are  not  able 
to  attend  the  lower  school  of  agricul- 
ture, supplementary  courses  should  he 

arranged  for  the  two  following  winters 
with  programs  suited  to  the  needs  of 
both,  the  farmer  and  the  farm  woman. 

Young  people  attending  those  courses 
should  he  organized  into  clubs  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  hoyoT  and  girls' 
clubs  in  America. 

(b)  Courses  for  adults  by  specialists,  giving 

general  information  in  all  branches  of 
agriculture,  based  on   results  obtained 
at  experimental  stations,  model  farms, 
crop-raising  centers,  stock-raising 
centers,  and  the  like. 
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(c)  Series  of  special  permanent  and  itinerant 
agricultural  courses  to  extend  and  popu- 
larize instruction  outside  the  school. 
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(d)   In  addition  to  courses  for  the  great  mass 
of  farmers  and  farm  workers,  special 
courses  organized  period! call},'-  to  train 
a  select  group  of  farming-  people,  to 
he  used  as  pioneers  in  improving  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  agriculture  of  their 
region. 

(3)  The  teachers  (men  and  women)  of  the  prepara- 
tory extension  courses  may  he  primary-school  teachers  who  have  had  a 
year's  training  in  theoretical  and  practical  courses  in  natural  history, 
a-rri culture,  and  gardening. 

(4)  Teachers  of  the  courses  for  adults  should  he 
expert  agriculturists,  with  practical  and  theoretical,  training,  who 
have  been  specially  prepared  for  this  work  "by  supplementary  theoretical 
and  practical  studies. 

The  ohject  of  the  whole  program  of  agricultural  in- 
struction outside  the  school  should  he  to  produce  experienced  farmers  and 
finished  citizens. 
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